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REVIVING THE DEAD 


HAT impelled Mrs Indira Gandhi to suggest certain steps for a 
Solution of the Vietnam question has intrigued political observers. 
Is she beginning to see herself as a world statesman, an international 
peace-maker like her father? But she cannot be totally unconscious of 
her limitations, which are not only personal but also inherent in India’s 
present position of subservience. Did she, on the eve of he) departure 
for Cairo, Brioni and Moscow, think it prudent to try to make this posi 
tion look less subservient by saying something which might appear to be 
partially critical of the latest American acts in Vietnam? She might well 
Nave done so, for the Russians—even the prosperous, pragmatic and 
peaceful Russians of our time—had made known their growing disquiet 
over the tinmistakable direction of India’s policies at home and abroad. 
They could not have had any doubr that India’s socialistic pretensions 
Were 4 sham, but they would have liked at least to see the pretensions 
muuntaingd: the open surrender to American political and economic 
interests: shocked not only Moscow but also the so-called non-aligned 
opinion in Cairo and Belgrade, 

So Mrs Gandhi decided to make a show of partial independence ; 
some polite criticism of escalation, followed by suggestions for stopping 
the fighting and resuming talks about Vietnam's future. ‘I he Americans 
hac every reason to welcome this move: they could afford to ignore the 
doubts ever escalation so long as they were assured that they would be 
uble to dictate their terms at any negotiations that mieli be held at 
Geneva, “Their man in London could be relied upon to do his bit as 
co-chairman at another Geneva conference; Russia, the other co-chairman, 
lras also ceased Lo be altogeWier intransigéent. ‘The main thing, therefore, 
Wis) 10 get the talks going while American forces maintained thei 
stranglehold on the Vietnamese: Mrs Gandhi had not, of course, uttered 
a word about prior withdriwa] of American troops and hier reference to 
eventinal withdrawal or to the Vietnamese to be finalls allowed to: deter- 
miné their foture “free of external pressures” was too vague to be a 
subject of immediate concern. ‘The Americans knew that the immedizte 
course suggested by Mrs Gandhi could not be acceptable to North Vietnam 
or the Vietcong: so they were prompt in welcoming the proposal. 

But even President Nasser was nov taken in. All he would agree 
with was that any setWement in Vietnam must be based on the Geneva 
agreement. There scems indeed hardly any point in re-opening the 
Geneva negotiations when the text of the agreement that emerged from 
the previous negotiations is still available for study; perhaps «a more 
interesting subject, of study is the fate of that agreement In case 
Mrs Gandhi has had no time to study either, it had better be recalled 
that the agreemehit of 1954, which ended the fighting between the French 
and the’ Vietnamese and temporarily divided the country at the 17th 
Parallel, acknowledged the whole of Vietnam as one State required 
the holding of national elections within two years, and envisaged the 
emergence thereafter of a united and free State to be governed by people 
chosen by the national electorate. Tt is the Americans who did not allow 
these elections to be held. because, as President Eisenhower recalled in 








his memoirs, they knew that at least 
30 per cent of the people, in the 
South as in the North, supported 
Dr Ho Chi Minh and his party. So 
they got busy in South Viemam, The 
immediate result? The Internation- 
al Control Commission, set up to 
organize and supervise the elections, 
reported : "While the Commission 
has exper ienced -difhculties in North 
Vietnam, the major part of its diffi- 
culties has arisen in South Vietnam.” 
About the Geneva provisions about 
democratic liberties and against re- 
prisals, it said in-despair: ““Vhe Com: 
mission is no longer able to super 
vise the implementation of this Arti- 


cle by the Government of the Re- 
public of South Vieram.” 
This was in Diem's days. What 


followed, how the American presence 
in Vietnam threw away its advisory 
cloak, how one puppet administra 
tion after another was set up in Sai- 
gon to lend comical sanction to direct 
American control of South Viet- 
namese affairs, how people of South 
Vietnam who opposed this domina 
tion were subjected to increasingly 
savage military repression, how the 
USA went on increasing its military 
might in South Vietnam and extend 
ed its aggressive operations against 
North as well, should be known even 
to Mrs Gandhi. Where is the Geneva 
agreement after all this? Hidden 
away in forgotten archives. It 
dead as the dodo, Nehru's daughter 
could not revive it even if she want 
ed to. So, perhaps, she would like 
to see fresh talks for another agree 
ment, whose couclusion itsell might 
exonerate the Americans from their 
responsibility for killing the earlier 
agreement. In this she keeps the dis- 
reputable and thoroughly discredited 
company of Harold Wilson, who ts 
following her to Moscow with a simi 
lar proposal about Vietnam, At the 
time of writing, it ts difficult to be 


is 


certain about the exact Russian res 
ponse, but weekend reports from 
Moscow significantly said that the 


Russian feaders were disinclined to 


talk about Vietnam with Johnson's 
broker from London and the Soviet 
and other information media 


ess 
Fad not even thought it- worthwhile 
to report Mrs Gandhi's brave sugges- 
tions, 


A Party Problem 


The Eastern Zonal Council, which 
went to hibernaie after its last meet- 


4 





NOW 


ing some eighteen months ago, is 
scheduled to meeh at Ranchi tris 
week, The major recommendations of 
the Council's last meeting in Galeutta 
have not been implemented: there is 
no need, it is said, for the Adminis 
trative Reforms Commission is going 
into these matters more elaborately. 
Chey will naturally be out at Ranehi 
also. Not that any such discussion 
would have been, in the long run, 
else than worthless. But the absence 
of the item deprives the Council of 
a ‘conveniently vague expression ol 
purpase which can mean anything 
and nothing. Obviously, the agenda 
will contain peripheral subjects 
only. Whether a mecting 1s at al! 
necessary to discuss such matters may 
lead to a bigger question whether 


yonal councils, as they are today, 
serve any useful purpose, Lf they 


were effective, the boundary dispute 
between Maharashtra and Mysore 
would not have been what it is; nor 
would the dispute over two hamlets 
between West Benval and Bihar have 
dragged on. 

The Union Home Minister, who 
has convened the conference, and the 





Chief Ministers who will amend it 
naturally bold a different view. The 
Bihar ‘Chief Minister has said. that 
they would discuss tne law and order 
question another omnibus €xpres- 
sion which can do service for all 
kinds of confabulations, What re 
mains unclear is what are the com 


mon problems of law and order in 
the half-dozen States and Territories 
in the eastern.zone. Assan's Jaw and 
order problem is different from Wes! 
Sengal's and much more from 
that of Bihar or Orissa. The only 
relevant point seems to be inter-State 
cooperation in the maintenance of 
law and order; of this there is al- 
ready plenty, as was evident during 
the food agitation in West Bengal. 
Police battalions were rushed to this 
Stare not only from its neighbours in 


SO 


the eastern zone but from all over 
India. Greater cooperation in. this 
held may not be desirable, for the 
sxcople have another view of such 


arge-scale deployment of policemen 
from other States to deal with mass 
movements. The non-official inquiry 
commission has found a motive for 
such codperation with which the 
Government will not agree but many 
may 

The meéting will, however, pro- 
vide the Chief Ministers with an 
Opportunity to discuss a problem of a 


different order that faces the Com 
press party in all the four States. Its 
impact on the State Government 


varies; maybe not for long. In West] 
Bengal and Orissa rival Congress 
parties have been formed, and if 


Bihar one is said to be in the process 
An emissary the dissidents i) 
Bihar, whose leader is the former 
Chief Minister, Mr Binodanand Jha 
has already contacted the Bangla) 
Congress, and it may be a matter of 
weeks for a rival Congress organisa 
tion to emerge in Bihar. The sittm 
tion in Assam is somewhat different 
the rival factions there have not yep 
reached the point of parting but the 
beginnings show the familiar symp 
toms of an ultimate spli. The I¢ 
ders of the breakaway parties ag 
planning to meet as early as possible 
to evolve a common programme Oy 
action, Whatever may be their i 
mediate objective, their sights @ 
trained on the general clection as ai 
those of other parties in oppositt 
Chis is a matter that can worry tt 
Chief Ministers. With the gen 
election barely six months away, i 
ministration in the States has alread 
become routine response to dail 
situations, It has been sa beta 
gen¢ral elections, in the past a 
Long-term policies have no validi 
now, and it is unlikely that any 
eoing to be formulated at the me 


ol 


ing of the Eastern Zonal Count 
At Ranchi the Chief Ministers mij 
discover a raore hnportant occuy 


tion in planning a strategy to th 
the dissidents. 


hand w render assistance, ] 
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Their Excellencies } 
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When the Jate Mr Lal Balad 
Shastri asked Bir N- R- Pillai to td 
into the affairs of the Indian Fore! 
Service, and this was oan fiune r 
1965, many were surprised: one ] 
verent columnist wene to the led! 
of suggesting that on the same quiet 
ciples Mundhra should have inquim! 
into the LIC scandal, Biju into ae 
Kalinga transactions and S, I. jie 
into the goings-on of Dalmiaj 
The truth that Sir N. R. Pa 
had in his years of glory and pe 
been one of the two main archi 
of the Indian Foreign Service: Gi 
for him to be asked to examingggp 
own creation was, to say the 
ironical, The drama was rece 
provided by Mr J. N, Dhamija, @ 
of Protocol, himself a member of 


is 
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Mr Nanda will be t 
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e Con GeForeign Service, although not misuse of power, delays and corrup- what is the objective standard ol 
ies. Ty J Siitaee, How his memoran- tion—the same old complaints, judging efficiency? Mr Desai’'s des: 
mnent to the Pillai Committee reached The report of the Punjab Admi- cription of efficiency as “doing a pitt 
n West | SS items obscure; its published istrative Reforms Commission will ticular piece of work in the quickest 
ongrest ceriwinly made extraordi possibly satisfy Mr Desai because it posstble time with the least expen- 
nnd ia \ fi has said something new. Instead of diture and harm tw any one and with 
)NOCESS: Me Diiiamiya claims that the IFS harping on ministerial interference in 2 completely objective and imperson- 
nts ie Jal » done too badly abroad, which administration the report urges pro- al attinule”’ is a text-book platitude 


Loren 


way help practical 
id pha 


a mndest eniongh with, as tection to legislators and Ministers and will in no 
hi is €asy to evaluate a 


put it, plenty to be modest from the onslaught of officers. It ap- application. Tt 


Berge iu Th the [FS as pow constitu. pears from the report that the Minis- salesman, but not a district mayis- 
autoy all Diiinija sees a lot of fine ters, often without the formal educa- trate or an education secretary. In 
roanisae ALF teria Weighed down and tion and superior culture of the so- the absence of «i ientific criteria, the 
© situa j iiler a heayy burden of in- phisticated bureaucrats, are bambooz Service will be denuded of all sect- 
ifforentry S cistaism, nepotism, favouri- led into conceding transfers, promo tity which is perhaps today the only 
ncit yer | eoerption—all the work of tions, increments and special pays to allurement that draws qualified per- 
but Ue ul hil OP ICS nen who got into the titans of the Civil Service, “Anim- sons to the government. 
y Synge G mairly on the creation of the pregnable fort has to be built around The Commission has condemned 
Che tem peo remain there through no the legislators against this kind of red tapism in the stereotyped way and 
ties are Oye Merit of their own. Much personal onslaught of the government suggested the stereotype formula ol 
possible ith published criticism ig in fact servants,” The Commission has re- delegated authority, It has not tak- 
Tune Wet Weliva wis lee the ICS get quested the officers not to undermine en into consideration the basic fact 
heir Ta with just about anything. the prestige of the Ministers because that when finance is centralised and 
‘hits ani Wen gone; the 1CS is not, yet; one or two Ministers may not be up = public accountability is the funda: 
he the shock produced by Mr to the mark. mental principle of democracy, delay 
positions l jas uninhibited testimony, The findings of ‘the Punjab is bound to occur. The system be- 
omy the Th shock was needed. Some MPs Commission make strange reading, ing such, he will be a foolish officer 
weneray oy HN Wirarist Indian missions the more so as it comes from a land indeed who will not take care ot 
way, - i | mainty when their exagperat notorious for the tyranny of Minis- every movement of file and of every 
: already propre has been hurt, per- ters and legislators. But the Com- endorsement when judicial enquiry 
te daily ' Urouph no Gude of the mission mission must be knowine better, spe- may follow any moment, ; 
» belong Hit is also necessary to be cially when it is headed by a former Indeed, it is useless to appoint a 
ast aay ar) abut tfiticism to the effect that Chief Minister of Mysore. However, Reforms Commission whose terms ol 
validly Pian iiissions are not Indian pot. all will agree with the deductions reference are only the brushing up of 
tt auy igh ¢ this comes from those who made by the Commission from some the existing structure. Mr Desai was 
he meet A orchestrs in the Indian Con familiar patterns of conduct. The not off the mark when he said that 
Cound DW wid missed the sound of the Commission believes that people pre- he sometimes wished the entire admi- 
ters ony er tie veena. Some of Mr fer to see Ministers because they have nistrative personnel were replaced 
ooelipi Mijas Ghjeetions to the present lost faith in the officers who keep But the Punjab Commission has 
o that Pave als vather odds some of his more and moré aloof, This finds an made some novel—or silly SUgeeS- 


vill bew fmmendations would make the echo in Mr Desai, too, who believes tions To improve the administra- 
pale feplica of the ICS he now — that people go to Ministers because tion it wants legislators to be given 

MAR Atrohely, But Mr Dhamija officers are not accessible. From his 4 salary not less than that of the 

es Pfendered a real service by Opell: Own experience as an official under highest paid civil servant, good hun- 


s¢\ question which appeared closed the British Raj, he must be know- galows earmarked for the officers. a 
f 


Rahad oy rowing light on a dark horse. ing that officers are not encouraged week's holiday in three months, 
iow ie 4 punter ts India, who has to mix freely with people because wholetime office assistants. telephones 
1 Foroumemeneen toll that the totalizator is social mixing and judicial neutrality at Government expense and Rs 50 
furl hy Hi tel, The IFS, which can do not go hand in hand, sermons and per month to buy postage stamps ! 
one ae ane Wait for the demise of the lectures notwithstanding. Precisely 
he lem s He leuking roofs to mend... because of this, officers are not en- Indira, Indira 
sme pele me wieions abroad “India® should couraged to seek transfers to their 
» (ete “« me Tame ol <a desperately poor home stations. Moreover, officers It was wonderful to know that 
int i ney wad not merely what of a will interpret the peoples’ habit inan the Soviet Union has 55 girls named 
; in Of cigarettes: altogether different way. People will after Indira, India’s beloved Prime 
inital : vie fo to the legislators because the lat. Minister. It was even more wonder- 
R. Pall Protecting Ministers ter are more amenable to pressures ful when we read that. in Egypt, 
nd powel J 4 of various sorts, specially when the which now calls itself the ULAR, 
archiled Hip problems of the administration legislators know that they must make there was at least one boy named 
vice? ant a wn: the question is how to the hay while the sun shines. Jawaharlal and at least one girl call- 
amine HARE pver them—said Mr Morarji Another suggestion of the Com- ed Indira, In the USSR at anv 
ve Jona mm Glairman of the Adminis- mission which will find a ptreat advo- rate the “process of naming” appa: 
; reconieee Reforms Commission and cate in Mrs Gandhi is that ineffi- rently began long before Mrs Gandhi 
ijn, CHAM T can tell you we've not got ciency should be ‘recognised as a became India's Prime Minister, or 
ber at dh Maigle new idea,” Favouritism, ground for major punishment, But even Information Minister, Perhaps 
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Savings schemes for everybody! 


Meer 
Mr. Riaz Ahmed 


He's 2 practical man. He knows 
the importance of saving. Every 
month he buys one National 
Savings Certificate for Rs. 100. 
At the end of ten years he will get 
a regular income of Rs, 180 every 
month 


Mrs. T. S. Sundaram 


is a thrifty housewife. She be- 
lieves in managing her house on 
a budget. She deposits Rs. 10 
per month in her Cumulative 
Time Deposit Account. After 
15 years she will get Rs. 2,600. 
The money will come in handy at 
the time of her daughter's 
wedding. 


Little Tapan Ghosh 


loves to. have his very own Post 
Office Savings Bank Account, He 
regularly deposits some of his 
pocket money init. He's learning 
the habit of saving early in the 
nicest possible way. 


Three different people with three different needs 
National Savings Schemes serve them all 
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it was the tilt; Indira is only one 
fetter added to India, Perhaps 1 
was the good fortune of being Mr 
Nehru'’s daughter. Perhaps the edu 
cational commissars olf the Soviet 
Union had indicated that naming 
newborn girls Indiva would help im 
prove Indo-Soviet relations. What 
ever the reason, it is heart-warming 
to laiow that India’s Prime Ministe 
has many namesakes, some of whom 
are even pen friends. If this js tit 
rapport, what is? 

More than 20 years ago a Bengali 
writer conceived of a revolution in 
India after which Mitras became 
Mitrovs, Sens Senins, Ghoshs Ghosh 
skis, Alis Alins, Dhars Dhorkis, Os 
mans Osmanoys, Chattopadhyays 
Chotskys, Fakhruddins Fakhirovitches 
and Bhattacharyas Bhattacharskys. 
We have checked’ our files fairly care 
fully bat cannot find that there has 
been a revolution im India; but we do 
remember, that, .after the “Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party ol 
the Soviet Union, an Indian named 
Stalin Bose was by deed poll desta 
linized ; he advertised -that, he was 
thereafter to he known as Ajoy Bose. 
There was mildly amusing comment 
at the time in a contemporary that, 
since the latter was the name of the 
secretary of the Communist Party ol 


India, the name might have to be 


changed again. No further advertise- 
ment, #5 faras we know, has been seen 
since. 

Not by name alone are inteérna- 
tional relations cemented; and. it is 
devoutly to be hoped that the 55 
Indiras in the Soviet Union and the 
56th in the UAR will nor one day 
have to go through the processes of 
deed poll to call themselves some- 
thing else because in their countries 
there has meanwhile been what may 
be called a “devaluation of Indira” 
—like India’s currency last month, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi has recently been 
to the UAR and is at the moment in 
the USSR discussing, if that is the 
word, various burning questions with 
(Burn 

Viet- 


the leaders of those countries. 
ing ts certainly the 
nam.) Names are unlikely to have 
béen on the agenda. There is, how- 
ever, no truth in the rumour that 
there is a constitutional amendment 
round the comer which would make 
the document open with the declura- 
tion: Indira that ts Bharat... al- 
though there must be advocates. of 
neutral names who will argue that 
India may change but Bharat never 


word Lo} 
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Delhi Letter 


Jantar Mantar Damp Squtb & px 


From A Po.rricAL. CORRESPONDENT 


‘HE wing-loading and aerodyna 
mics of the bumble bee is such 
that it cannot fly.. But it does, defy 
ing all the laws of aerodynamics and 
must be aware all the time of the 
inevitability of a belly-landing. 
Which certainly should not add to 
the bumble bee's joy, 

The Congress party is very much 
like a bumble bee. It must be sur- 
prised at its infinite capacity to sur 
vive one crisis alter another and keep 
afloat. Anyway, Mr Kamaraj is report 
ed to have «expressed surprise that 
even alter the devaluation decision, 
the Congress party continues to stay 
in office, It was, to him, a measure 
of the Opposition’s failure to throw 
the Congress out on the issue ol 
prices. 

When the Working Committee met 
on July 5, it was reasonable to expect 
a confrontation between the leaders 
of the organisation and the Govern- 
ment. The entire gamut of party- 
government relationship by extension 
of the Kamaraj-Indira Gandhi dif 
ferences was to have come under a 
new scrutiny and some pyrotechnics 
were indicated. But it turned out 
to be a damp squib. At the end of 
the two-hour meeting, each side seem 
ed to think it had won a tactical vic 
tory by putting the much publicised 
debate off to July 19. There was 
something ersatz about the. attitude 
of each side, Hardly twenty minutes 
were devoted to the main subject on 
the agenda and the Mysore-Maha- 
rashtya border dispute came in handy. 
“Mr Nijalingappa hails saved the 
Prime Minister,” the wag quipped as 
Mr Sadiq Ali was briefing us at the 


end of the meeting. It was a sad 
commentary on the Congress party's 
sense of national priorities. But to 


those who have watched the unseem- 
ly tobbying before the meeting, tt 
was a commentary on something 
worse—the uninhibited factional role 
of uve leaders-of the Government and 
the party, “How serious are the dif- 
ferences between Mr Kamaraj and 
Mrs Gandhi,” is the question many 
ask in this city that went ga-ga over 
the Beatles last. weck, The Beatle 





aw 
Kau 


Wit 
Sau 


pul 
the 
eve 
whe 
outlook is fast pervading Cong Pyi 
politics, it would seem. wra 

The Jaly 5 meeting was called fine 
Mr Kamara} to discuss devaluatil ms 
and allied matters, Through devall add 
tion, the party-Goyernment relatig Wits 
ship would have been brought i figh 


debate. The telegram from Mi new 
jalingappa demanding a special ma tou 
ing of the Working Committed said 
reconsider the border dispute @ any: 
long after the July 5 meeting a0 


been called. So Mr Kamara; thoi Th 
















there was no need for an emery sens: 
meeting because the scheduled mg Beit 
ing was so close: But it surpamhouc 
us to hear Mrs Indira Gandhi by | 
during her Southern tour that Taxec 
Working Committee was meeting] Min 
discuss the border dispute | tuilat 
wm) 

Playing For Time Sie 
On the eve of the meeting, | a 
the parties were playing for @ dime 
Neither side was sure of its stref Dio; 
because of the kaleidoscopic chains, -.. 
im the alignments. And immedi oir a 
before the meeting, Mr Dinesh Sim Sac. 
of all people (he is not a membé Sen 
the Working Committee), wag anid | 
bying for purting off the devalt Find 
issue at the July & meeting She | 
Atulya Ghosh had come round 1 Ries: 
lieving that the Prime Minister® @ que 
not be blamed for not consulting§ ais 
party on devaluation, The Jaty ie 
Nehru did not bother about tf ne 
protocol niceties when he deval ee wr 
the rupee in 1949 and if anyone & ae 
to censure Mrs Gandhi at the gq york, 


ing, he would back the Prime Mil 
ter, Mr Biju Patnaik had at 
tere with Mr Atalya Ghosh. It 
checkmate politics throughout 
week and no wonder Mr Ghosh 
in Ernakulam on Saturday that i 
was no rift. between the Prime 
ister and the Congress President 
The dice seemed to be [oa 
against the Prime Minister of 
eve of the meeting. The auth@ 
the devaluation decision, Mr Aj 
Mehta and Mr Subramaniam, mil 
ed to get away from India, 
-atil, who is believed to be clag 
the Prime Minister now, was 
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despite all this, Mr 
fa) Was Hot confident he could 
be forest a showdown, Mr 

‘ iva Rew iy position is still un- 

i ib aitawle, Mr Atulya Ghosh had 
qonthey volte: fave act and 
fe Awlifely was united on 
he way disintegrating 
jon of assailing the 
fame. So all the 
ity lias been expres: 
~alled! ( Minister's cavalier 

We esa fee oF wenning the party did not 
such devil B anything. Mr Kamaraj 
ent. fot prepared to take the risk o! 
brought ini PA Dattle wid losing it. The 
ron Me y nt the Prime Minister has 

" snecia laa ishig hut as. someone 
oeaanath ae mS ave turncoats and 

dispute ca Vin power could always muster 


rcotin 5 ‘gehts 
i oth no sides seemed to have 


ral tNONg 1 : 
in emergene ad the new alignments and 





ing <Goipre 























































uted wiih willing to open the 
| sur} 4 Wile, The Note prepared 
Gandia Bp Vinance Ministry was circu- 


ur (aaa mF b tit members by the Prime 
. meen iter and My Morarji Desai cir 
tek ‘ ed Rntkct Note, of his own, 
fe the members. However. un- 
ingly, Mr Krisliya Menon saved 
: ‘ funtion for the Prime Minister 
\ectingy Ae mint Gut that they needed 
g | fot as ete undy the two Notes and they 
{ its, si if discuss the subject later, The 
opic chang Havel hy the Prime Minis- 
immedi : = with the econentic situation 


Jinesh Sing with devaliation. Everyone 
+ ETT iy the dituation is bad enough 
‘),. Wie he qnerubers expected a different 
deval at Pal note, At the instance. of 
\eetings Minister and the Congress 


rownd to ft, Mr Patnaik had prepared 
Ainister Gntiaite on the imprac t. of de- 
misting # Malian. The ducstionnaire is be- 
‘he lateg Mirculaied among the concerned 
abouk i atid on the basis. of their 


































































1e Hews Uf 2 new Note would he pre- 
anyone Ey od and circulated before the 
Ae tle Ay Rikine Committees mects on July 19. 
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» Was 


LY 1b, 


Tn contrast, 
Congress Parliamentary 
cutive who sought a debate on de- 


from any of these inhibitions. 
They assailed the Government, .pull- 
ing no punches and when Mr Bali- 
ram Bhagat, State Minister for Fin- 
ance, tried to tell them that the price 
i . he was heckled. 
Raghunath Singh who briefed 
news described the ing 
euphemistically. “Members were not 
convinced by Mr Bhagat’s reply”, he 


The Desai Group 


Much depends now on which way 
Would it switch support to the Prime 
Kamara] to fight her? Mr Kamaraj’s 
Some time the Morarji Desai 
group was planning a censure of the 
in the Congress Parlia- 
tT it was talking 
would not. be 


Government 
mentary Party. 
of a debate which 


have the effect of “cutting” 
Minister to size. The argument was 
the Government should not 
weakevied on the eve of the elections 
lest: it should affect Congress chances. 
But all the same the Prime Minister 
needed a dressing down in the party. 

Mr Kamaraj’s dilemma is complete 
The Syndicate is already 
vising him 
Madras State where the DMK chal- 
lenge to the C yop iag position i is $ Teal. 
rises ie ra corresponde nl 
him about Congress pr gt in his 
His touchiness 
Recnanda bis: 
would be routed but was ¢ 


Business. daily 
on the DMK strength m 7 
He even said it was inspired by -a 
out to discredit 
But in all fairness it must 
stated that the article did not make 
to play up the DMK 
and there was a good deal of under 
statement by the correspondent of the 
DMK’s: strength. 


long article 


Business lobby 


Fruitless Mission 

Mr Asoka Mehta is back without 
anything significant to declare. 
trip was of little more than prestige 
value because he di i 
janything he set out to. 
ing of debts and non-project aid are 


two of the four subjects he wanted 
to discuss. But he had precious 
little to say about these two, He 
could not discuss the IndoSoytet 
trade deadlock and Mr Manubhiai 
Shah had to go to Moseow for that 
He could not discuss Suralparh-type 
of farms for India and Mr C. Subra- 
maniam had to take a tip: Mr 
Melita cottld non, diseuss Bokaro costs 
and a special team led by Mr War. 
choo was necessary. The mood al 
the Soviet leaders was unmistakable 
Mr Mehta could not meet 4 single 
leader of consequence and his talks 
were mostly with the officials, The 
Bokaro team foutd that the Soviet 
experts were not impressed in the 
least by its reasoning and while the 
Dastur Company has suggested a 
Rs. 107 crore cut, the Soviet experts 
would not agree to a cut of more 
than Rs 10 crores. All this confirms 
the earlier belief in New Delhi that 
aid talks would have to be held at 
a much higher leyel and Mr Asoka 
Mehta's visit was unnecessary now, 

And so another week passes in the 
Capital, “Chalta hain” as the Hindi 
speaking people here say. 
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Indian F oreign Service 


QuTSIDER 


WONDER if the readers of news- 
mes wave cough whowght to 
weniorandum on the Indian Fo- 
Garvie Submitted to the Pillai 

by Mr |. N. Dhamija, the 

Piel of Protocol in the Min- 
external Affairs. 1 just can 

i how 40 drastic a condem- 

ol the Service jn its present 
item, which must destroy the 
fa fomaice or glory which 
iw huve undeservedly surround 

Wh cuuld have reached the Press. 
Ement which suppresses all 

sions of independent opinion 

i olicials, lias apparently been 

aehily belooled. Or is it an- 

Siustince of the Government's 

F itt allowing the most dam- 

Me auimissions against it Lo ‘be 

fe and then considering it enough 

Beplaif these away 7 

Me Wigiaye used is shocking, 

man the abort verbatim extracts 

fiend it Wie papers. Here is one: 

“win  Heesttive aul unhelpful ap- 

ee i. ways the memorandinm in con- 


mu Will welectiOn and promotivn, 

eat wiitermly adlering to princi- 

Me When Wimherows exceptions are made 

Be pceiialite the favdared ones, ont 

Government Tits come to be labelled os 

, Government af approaches and pet 

: Where one mule is applied to 
Pattie iiilividusl and a different rule 
i anicithier." 
fee, in Speakitg about discrimt- 
) the Chief of Protocol even 
The wnalogy of the Dreyfus case, 

Male of alltirs seems to be pretty 
mT have, however, some doubt 

‘ = > 
hether the official knows whether 
‘ fandemnation of ‘Dreyfus 
int spying and treason on the 

of forged evidence, and that 
sdividhtal France politically for 
Hing like ten years. 

The bitterness of self-criticism is 
ore qualified, pean ing of the 
Hing ethics of the whole Ser- 

© Mr Diiamija. sitys : 

Sitesd of guiding Ministers jndi- 
fosly and torthrighily with honesty of 
pone, a few at us, donitated by our 
we interests and 
this sacrificing the principles of larger 


AEN 


invelyements, fell, 


LY Lh, 1966 


interests of administration and our coun- 


try 
Continuing he says: 
“Having compromised our intellectual 


! 


honesty to serve our selfish interesis 


rather than ild up a healthy 
corporate civil service, certain evil forces 
released ich, in turn, 


—T, rs } 
came to pe 


created factions aid discords destroying 


the-esprit de corps and breaking up the 


a whole.” 

Mr Dhamija makes the members 
of the old LC.S. who are in the Fo- 
reign Service, largely tesponsible for 
its ills. I have no difficulty in agree- 
ing with him, and I feel he need not 
have made the reservations about the 
personal merits of some of the L-CS 
men. What was wrong was the very 
principle of retaining them in any 
service alter independence. Irrespec 
tive of their ability they should have 
been xetired for political reasons 
alone. Take the examples of Si: 
Girja Shankar Bajpai and Mr B. R 
Sen who became the first representa 
tive of India in Washington and in 
the U.N. There could be no ques 
tion about their ability, but there was 
also their previous record under Bri- 
tish rule. Nevertheless, there was an 
awful exhibition of the inferiority 
complex towards them by the Con- 
gress politicians. 

I never had much respect even for 
the British members of the LC.S., not 
to speak of their Indian imitations. In 
fact, in the best days of the Service, 
even some of their wives, when thev 
were clever, had sized up their hus- 
bands. Here is the verdict of a very 
clever wife: “Take my husband, for 
instance. Jack was a cleyer man, 
though I say so who shouldn't. Goy- 
ernment has eaten him up. All his 
ideas and powers of conversation— 
he really used to be a good talker, 
even to his wife, in the old days—are 
taken from him by this—this kitehen- 
sink of a Government. That's the 
case with every man here who is at 
work. I don’t suppose a Russian con: 
vict under the knout is able to amuse 
the rest of his gang ; and all our men- 
folk here are gilded convicts.” 

I noticed this in my own social 


morale of the service as 


life alter independence, and some 
years ago I said to an English diplo- 
mat that, compared*with the French, 
German, or Italian diplomats, the 
members. of the British High Com- 
mission seemed to lag behind intel- 
lectually and culturally. He, a mem- 
ber of the British Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, smiled and replied: “You know, 
most of them come from the Com- 
monwealth Office. The Foreign 
Office the pick, the Colonial 
Olfice the next best because there is 
still something to be done in the 
colonies, and the Commonwealth 
Olhce the leftovers." Of course; he 
spoke half in jest, but I felt that to 
he correct. I have, however, beén 
assured on yery high authority that 
the members of the old LGS_ who 
are in the High Commission do not 
compare unisyourably with the 
career diplomats. Yet I do feel that 
their manners and personality, toge- 
ther with the manners and the per- 
sonality of their wives, are different. 
I can easily say that here is a British 
diplomat, and here is an ex-Indian 
ofhctal. 

To be diplomat one hag to be 
something besides a clever, able, and 
educated man. Perhaps one day I 
shall deal with thar aspect of our 
diplomatic service. Here, however, 
I am concerned with a different queés- 
tion; would an Indian who is quali- 
fied in character, personality, and 
education to be a good diplomat get 
a chance from the External Affairs 
Ministry? Phere is an old Bengali 
proverb that even the brilliance of a 
diamond may be dimmed by being 
rubbed against the horns of a ram. 


ve 
gels 


The Costume 
Fake for instance the conditions 
under which an Indian diplomat is 
asked to serve his country, beginning 
with his material appearance. Can 
any ambassador show to any adyan- 
tage in the costume prescribed for 
him formally, namely, in a black 
sherwani and churidar pajama ? Take 
as contrast the costume for the 
French Diplomatic and Consular 
Corps laid down by the Decree of 
April 15, 1882, which is continuing 
with only slicht modifications ; 
Article Firsi—The costume of the 
members of the Diplomatic and Const- 
lar Corps ts laid down in the following 
manner: coat to be in cloth of national- 
bine colour, buttotied straight on the 
chest with nme buttons; straight collar 
with facings in the same natjonal-bluc; 
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sold-lace embroidery (with designs like 
the leaves of pausy and other ornamen- 
tal motifs}, as shown on the attaclied 
patterns; gilt buttons stamped with the 
Republican fasces, surrounded by olive 
branches. 

Waistcoat, either bine or white, with 
one range of buttons, 

White breeches or white trousers with 
a gold stripe 45 mm, in width, 

Plumed hat with embroidered edgings 
and the national cockade. 

Sward with a mother-of-pearl and 
gold hilt, and Republican fasces on the 
shield of the guard 

Before such an apparition a sher- 
wani—and pajama would only say— 
“jo Hukm 1” 

Then, there is the question of lan- 
guage, The language an ambassador 
of ours will think it proper to use in 
diplomatic intercourse will be some- 
thing. which in his opinion will not 
be intelligible to his Minister, and 
if he uses that which will be it will 
not be in the style of diplomacy, if it 
is in English. But I do not see why 
theoretically they should use English 
and not Hindi. All patriotic diplo- 
mats like to speak in their own fia: 
guage, Once in the French Embassy 
in London | had a conversation with 
the French Ambassador, M Chauyel. 
He was speaking very good English, 
and f asked him if he had been edu- 
cated in England or lived there lone. 
He said that he had not, and that he 
had learnt all his English in France. 
Naturally, the topic of Paul Cam- 
bon’s tenure of the same office came 
up, and 1 said that 1 supposed he 
spoke very good English. M Chauvel 
replied, “But he would not speak it,” 
Then I remembered Sir Edward 
Grey's remark that Cambon spoke 
French so distinctly that he conld 
even visualize his remarks. 





“Raj-Dutavas” 

Supposing an Indian ambassador 
had his fancy, a preper patriotic 
fancy, what is the style he would be 
forced to accept. May I give some 
examples? Once [ had to ask the 
Hindi section of the External Affairs 
Ministry for the equivalents of two 
words: Embassy and Counsellor 
Prompt came the answer that an Em- 
badsy in prescribed official Hindi was 
Ray-Dutavas, ‘Thinking it rather odd 
that a Republic should have Raj- 
TDuts, I repeated Dutawas? No, came 
the confident reply, it must be Ray- 
dutavas. 1 could, of course, have 
cited Sanskrit usage against him, for 


he 





NOW 


in Sanskrit an ambassador is general- 
ly duta, but that would have been 
useless, 

Then J found that the Hindi equi- 
valent of embassy stood only for the 
secondary meaning of the word, name- 
ly, the building which housed an em- 
bassy, and that there was no term for 
the primary meaning; the personnel 
of the diplomatic mission taken. col- 
lectively, 

The Hindi for Counsellor was even 
cruder, It was Paramarsh-dala, 
which in Bengali at all eyents stands 
only for a giver of evil counsel. But 
Counsellor in English is a technical 
term which has no relationship to its 
etymological meaning. 


Letter From The South 


Agitation And Achievement 


From A CorRESPONDENT 


ff HE Prime Minister told a public 
meeting recently that problems 
could not be solved through agita- 
tions. But recent events in Kerala 
and elsewhere prove the contrary, 

One lakh three thousand teachers 
working in Goyernment and aided 
schools decided to stay away from 
schools from June 22 after having 
failed to achieye their demand for 
higher pay, Declaring a lock-out by 
closing all the schools, a Government 
Press Note deplored the total dis- 
regard (by the teachers) of “ail steps 
taken by the Government to improve 
their conditions of service’. The 
same Press Note also said that the 
“Government was keen on improving 
the lot of teachers and their position” 
but had no resources to meet their 
request. But within three days, the 
Government came round and sud- 
denly found resources to. meet the 
same demand. 

Only a couple of months ago, four 
lakh NGOs and other fixed-wage 
earners in industries were preparing 
for strike in Andhra. There was a 
big agitation, huge mass rallies were 
held and the Government which ap 
peared to be firm came down at the 
eleventh hour and found enough re- 
sources to meet the demands of the 
NGOs, 

The recent Andhra Pradesh Con- 
gress Political Conference warned 

































With this kind of subtlety in Bindi 
for diplomacy, the ambassador might 
as well throw overboard all diplon 
tic finenessy Even for business if 
would be a great hazard, Onteg 
had to examine the text of a trea 
in French, English, and Hindi, i 
all three of which it was to be autli@ 
ritative for legal interpretation g 
found that the Hindi version: could 
not bear any Interpretation, becausg 
it was virtually meaningless, Tt 9a 
in the end dropped. 

Such are the external conditions} 
which our ambassadors have ta wotlk 
1 shall deal with the internal cond 
tions on another suitable occasion 


the Centre that if a steel plant 
not located in Visakhapatnam, tf 
severe consequences would follow al 
scenes Yerminiscent of the martyila] 
of Potti Sriramulu and consequl 
stoppage of trains may be rep { 
Now that Mrs Indira Gandh 
practically turned down the reque 
again in the name of paucity off 
sources, one need not be surprig 
a movement starts and the Ca 
eventually accepts the recommn 
tion of the expert team. to locatllll 
fifth steel plant at Visakhapatnam 

As the Speaker of the Legisial 
Assembly remarked at a meeting 
legislators. addressed by the Pil 
Minister, the agitational form 
momentum when the corstitutig 
form fails to achieve the Purposes 
has always been the failure andy 
capacity of the Congress Govertnil 
to réact to people's desires 
pressed through constitutional (9% 
that has led to agitations and deni 
strations. 


Fighting Famine 

The Tirupathi conference of Gi 
Ministers of Southern States will 
Kerala and including Maharaal 
was held towards the end of thé 
week of June amidst a lot of Eph 
and publicity, The purpose off 
conference was to -tliscuss and Gam 
nate measures to fight famine @ 
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odie @ joint request to the Central 
night Garrerninent 1) finance an integrated 
lomae N. The Union Food Miruister, 
ess thi ff © Subramaniam, trained In 
nee I bier itt) solutions ted the food pro- 
trea fei, talked about this subject gener- 
li, s Dy tiipteadl ol making suggestions ab 
vuthe | whe peculiar problems of famine 
ne a Gress. He urged a compre- 

; mee Anyyey of water resources, 
cou mn ljeution of scientific research. with 
car my i in evolution ol new variety 





Tt wilt 





meaty Whiclt would be drought 
one special attention to soil 
; io, cattle development and 
Meepment of a processing industry. 
He was siving nothing new To 
mak of Andiira Pradesh alone, there 
ve heen “t least a dozen famine 
ene inv réports since 1870 which 
fenton all the measures Mr Subra- 


" By talked abour in his inaugu 
spent. 

he feral problem is that of fin 
Mand a planned approach. But 
nding huge amounts on ten 
ere relief to victims of drought! 
if feat every vear and writing off huge 
momis of jand revenuc, the goy- 
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lant W ce t nis at the Centre and in the 
un, thew fae bave done nothing in_ the 
low anal firection of permanent rélief. ‘Poli- 
wrtvrdaim Wal parties, in¢luding the Congress 
nseque it mn tie States huve been suggesting 
repeately arention Of x separate fund for 
ndbi ‘ham Saleakinge these permanent mea- 

requewe Tut talk of money led to no- 







Wil 

ie interestiie to note that all 
Americon aid and assistance went 
Pdisiricts. Which were already well 
Ryeloped and not to places like 
Rayelasecma and other farnine-affect- 
Wa diswiets itt Other States. 

St would do well to start thinking 
Tnrins Of finances first and the rest 
orm aie the protilems would take care ol 
istifu tional aeives. Unless this is done. 
mt plums like the Rs. 600-crore 
Mii dawn up at the Tirupathi con- 
Jere: would at best serve the elec 
Hu interests of the ruling party. 


ity of 
rp iseal 
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WaIMecne 
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ina; 
eo tstttivg 
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Letter From America 





Political Show Business 


Rosi 


N Atherican politics, handsome 1s 

not handsome does, 
It is handsome as the handsome 
image does. In American politics, 
the image of a handsome guy plus a 
kind of marketing technique can go 
a long way in establishing a politi- 
cian’s career. Recent party elections 
provide interesting pointers, 


always as 


Ronald Reagan, a Hollywood ac- 
tor, came from nowhere to win the 
Republican Party. tomination for 


Governor of California. He will con- 
test the incumbent Governor, George 
Brown, who is a Democrat. Reagan 
has all the glamour that screen 
carcer endows and, as several news 
papers reported, his political ideas 
were the handiwork of a public rela- 
trons firm. Compared to him, as a 
colummist recently wrote, Governor 
Brown, although showing an excel 
lent record in a big, difhculr State, 
“looks like the man next door." He 
stuck to orthodox campaigning keyed 
to political issues and won the party's 
nomination after a hard fight, while 
Reagan talked carefully in terms of 
advertising slogans, counterposing 


Johnson's “Great Society” with his 
“Creative Society,” 
What these words mean is any- 


body's analysis, but the point is that 
Reagan threw a good image and 
manipulated slogans well, and some 
people are already talking of him as 
a Presidential hopeful, provided he 


can unseat Goyernor Brown in the 
forthcoming election. 
Another case of a handsome face 


jutting into politics is the Lt. Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, which is Hubert 
Humphrey's state. He defeated his 
the incumbent Governor, a 
veteran. politician in the Democratic 
Party nomination. It was the first 
time in the State's history that an 
office-holder seeking nomination was 
turned down by the party. The vic 
tor is a handsome, young man with 
tousled Kennedy-like hair while the 
defeated Goyernor is plain-looking 
and old. 

What happened recently in Califor- 
nia and Minnesota is, however, an 
old story. John FE. Kennedy, it is 


boss, 





CHAKRAVORTI 


wellknown, was immensely helped 
by his boyish facé and his charming 


wife, and in the Mayoral election ir 


_New York last November John Lind 


sav, another handsome face, deleated 
his Democratic rival, the plain, pedes- 
trian Beame, despite the support of 
the powerful Democratic machine ol 
the city. 

Winning an American election, it 
must be admitted, is a complicated 
process, involving much more than 
handsome features and the ability to 
say the right things at the right mo- 
ment so. that -yeur words form an 
image that satishes the key groups in 
a constituency gut there is no deny- 
ing the fact that the candidate's phy- 
sical appeal is an important element 
in the final count and that public 
relations firms and press agents work 
furiously behind the scene to put the 
tight image across in the public mind. 

All Uns isan n-political, sommnewhat 
commercialized feature of the Ame- 
rican political game which never ceéas- 
es to fascinate visitors from countries 
where political fights are more ele- 
mental and ideological. The rift be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats Is 
not ta be treated Hghtly, but on the 
main issues before the country it is 
more tactical than stratégic, more in 
terms of ethnic and historic loyalties 
than deeply-felt and thought-out 
ideologies. 

That is why in American politics, 
the image of the candidate sometimes 
asstimes Such a great importance, 
particularly for people who want to 
project themselves on the national 
seene. The tremendous development 
of mass communications, particularly 
television, and its increasing use by 
politicians, has further aggravated 
this trend, 


Image Johnson 

President Johnson, for instance, is 
becoming increasingly conscious of 
his public image thrown on the tele- 
vision screen. He is reported to have 
three telévision sets in his office. He 
iS said to be unsure of himself before 
television cameras. But Johnson film 
shots do appear on television; you 
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television from places he 
trom the rosiriins where 
qWogive public addresses 
Why, although the President 
De Aly of televised news con- 
Where answers have to be 
Whe spot, he has hired Kint 
former president of ABC and 
piwe television networks, to im 
We bis television image. His 
Me advisers, meanwhile, must 
fe avviecd lim to. tone down his 
Seren and add dramatic hand- 
fitme to his talks Me gestures 
moor Hew than he ever did before. 
I this creates & hidhtis between 
maine) elf of a politician and 


tiitie well that he projects be- 
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Afiican Diary—VIiI 























. D ttt ed 4H Asetiticd that heckus: 
Beetle Heople we tivrelore knew wha 
Pp aitel We dl) nit exert our 
OM MH tie pwople fron our hor 

Ghai wht are their prodilerns in 

fie imation. We dit too fitrle to hel; 
Semieryand what wie being done anil 

























Ta we lave been saying thar tir 
Bre iivereign. hit we have nop bee 
ther servants should act and con 
Ree OH tem bi account for our actions 
eee it tieit views," —Sulius Nyerere 
meee i Wie Ojwning of the 
iy, Ootober: 12, 1965) 






































National 


tive about ane point: 1 cannot 
Memily swayed by slogans and 
feremoneering, Like tndian poli 

mand thany intellectuals (sic) 
ae On everything in the name 
Pi sotialist, some Africans talk glibly 
Mont Heecolonialisin, parn-Africanisrn 
ie) OH without, perhaps, under- 
Peliie what tliey sty. I know at 
the case of one whose dealings 
South Africa, to sav the least, 
m ahudy, yet in his public utter- 
me he preached the most fiery 
f OF anteimperialism! Again, 
my white €xpatriates and scholars 
Md tg spellbound by their panegy- 
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NOW 


fore the national audience Mast 
politicians allover the world do this 
itt one form or another: but in Ame- 
rica, the process has been highily pro- 
fessionalised. 7 

There are moments, thougti, when 
you see through the make-up and the 
veneer; and as a 
member told the 
after Johnson’s 
Fulbtight’s 
speech at 


Princeton facu!ty 
New York Times 
address rebutting 
“Arrogance of Poweér’ 
John: Hopkins, it would be 
better if Jolimson’s: speech writers 
desisted from filling up his speeches 
with learned quotations which do not 
fit in with his natural self. It would 
be better, he argued, if fohnsor re- 
mained plain Johnson 


“Tanzania s Unique Experiment 
j 
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African charactér and revolu 


cs on 


tionary zeal; listening.to them, | often 





wondered about bank-balances, 


about the liquor in their llars and 


abour their houses which in. Europe 


a millionaire could afford 


only 
Perhaps, this is another 


aspect ol 


the agonizingly painful process ol 
world’s under- 
Myth-making, 


as Max Weber potnts out, has certain 


development of the 


developed countries 
utility-value and, to be honest, we all 
are myth-makers in public and prt 
vate lives. But I would nor identify 


Mfrican development with India’s. 


Despite their backwardness, the Afr- 


can masses are acutely keen about 
politics which we are not india. 
They bitterly attack their leaders 


Ta 
when promises show no sign of fulfil. 


mént. This impatience of the mas 


has acted in two ways on African pc 
tical deyelopment—too many goyern- 


ments haye toppled 
failures, others have assumed arbitrary 
powers to fulfil what they promised. 
In the African scenc, only the sleep: 


walker searches for political niceties 


of the Westminster model} to most 
\fricans democracy means only those 
things which meet their basic re- 


quirements. 


Perhaps, the comparative simplicity 
of African society explains this atti- 
tude of the masters 
were just one of them yesterday { In 
tropical Africa, no 


masses—today's 
social group O1 
economic class has vet assumed a do- 
minant role, As a result, communal 
consensus grows through an extended 
family system and etlinic loyalties to 


which all members, inchiding the lea- 


ders, show allegiance While this 
makes introduction of new ideas in 
social and economic life about ten 


times more difficult, it provides. an in- 
direct means to the people to control 
their rulers. This is the reason why, 
despite their raised status, most Affi 
can poliucins are anxious to appease 
popular opinion 
rnd 


governments are 


They en out to 


meet people explain to tbem 


what thet loing, 


[These meetings are by no 


aifan i 


means an 


easy have Attended 


Many 
meceliigs where the voices ot spoukers 


were drowned by vollies of questions 


om the crowd. Who constituted the 


crowd in these TMCCUNES © Nat polt- 
ind 


tut ime 


! ¢) . : } 
shed gentlemen sophisticated 


ladies (oh no!),1 n and women 


straight from. their farms, factories 


and } 


with 


lichens, Ll once heard a woman, 


a child on her back, demandine 
Minister did not 


huild a school in her village: another, 


to know whi thre 
an oki man, asked if roads could not 


be repaired while «a young school 
leaver enquired whether officials knew 
the meaning of hard work! (Every- 
where in Africa, one instinctively feels 
the tluttering of a restless spiriy, 
Nowhere in East Africa 
this spirit 
Tanzania's capital, Dar-es-Salaam, For 


could one 
come closer to than in 
earl hl we ‘ound: meet- 
near ad month, wert round meet 


ing and interviewing people it) Offt- 
cés, farms, factories and cooperatives. 
Everywhere lace iO lace 
with that 
search for an answer to the problems 
that 


‘True we 


one cane 


spirit of yestlessness, a 
nation, 
the 
western Or eastern path” said 2 very 


face a new 


cannot 


struepling 
follow. either 
young civil servant, “Yet, what is the 
kind of socislism we want to build? 
We have yet to find the 
What is Ujamaa? Does it Mean so. 
I asked Amir Jamal, Min- 
Econontic -Affairs. ‘In 


answer 


cialism ? 


ister of one 


[3 
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word, yes, it means equality of oppor- 
tunity to the extent it is possible’. 


And yet “when you say”, | asked an 
African journalist, “that you are fol- 
lowing an independent path in 


foreign and internal policy, how far 
do you think you can go? The sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with 
Britain has already brought many de- 
velopment projects to a standstill be- 
cause of lack of funds. Is this not a 


kind of indirect pressure on your 
country’s policy?” “Yes, it is’, he 
answered, “we may even make tem- 


porary compromises. The trouble is 
the so-called radicals always tend to 
gloss over our difficulties”. On the 
streets of Dar-es-Salaam, Cubans and 
Chinese go round mixing freely with 
the people, “Does it not show that 
we are independent in choosing our 
friends ?", asserted a lady teacher in 
a local school. “We built this co- 
operative’, said the chairman of an 
industrial workers’ cooperative, “when 
Our previous employer sacked us 
because we took part in politics 1" 


More Fortunate 
In three respects, at least, ‘Tanzania 


has been more fortunate than other 


independent African countries. In 
the first place, unlike Kenya or 
Uganda, there aré no such tribal 


groupings in ile country as could be- 
| come a divisive f force in national poli- 
ties Secondly, the prevalence of 
Swahili as a national language has 
further helped in developing a na- 
tional consensus among the people, 
the first pre-requisite of a modern 
State. The emotional estrangement 
between the English-knowing and 
non-English knowing sections of so- 
ciety, often a bane in ex-British colo- 
nies, will not perhaps take place in 
Tanzania. Finally, at the time of in- 
dependence in 1961, mainland Tan- 
panyika was fortunate in having a 
well-organized political party—the 
Tanganyika African National Union 
(TANU) under the able leadership of 
Julius Nyerere. Of course, as in 
other pl: ices, the British made at- 
tempts to either split the party or 
form new onés as their instruments. 
In Tanganyika, the formation of such 
parties like ANC and PDC were less 
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than episodes; they were merely pass- 


ing incidents, During the elections 


of 1958-59, though ander a severely 
restricted franchise, TANU firmly 
established its claim as a national 


political movement. After the elec- 
tion of 1960, in which with one ex- 
ception, TANU won all] seats in the 
Legislative Assembly, it guided the 
country to independence in 1961. 
The whole process of nationalist de- 
velopment and transformation of 
Tanganyika as a one-party State was 
well summarised by the Presidential 
Commission charged with the task of 


in the 


on democracy 


reporting 
country. 
But the making of one-party rule 
involves several difficulties, the most 
serious of them being the growing 
isolation of the party from the masses.) 
This problem needs further probing 
TANU is a mass party and its mem- 
bership has increased from its 1960 
total “of one million to six million 
now. One could ask, if the party 
constitutes six million members, how 
could it be isolated from the masses ? 
The actual governing of both party 
and administration falls, in the final 
reckoning, into the hands of a much 
smaller group, the professional poli- 
ticians. The masses may trust these 
full-time politicians, but where is the 
guarantee that they could be held res- 
ponsible to the people for their ac- 
tions? In a one-party system elec 
tion could only mean yoting the same 
party to power, but who could judge 
the actions of individuals in power? 
Despite the broadest franchise, there- 
fore, people lose interest in voting 
which, under any circumstarices, 
would mean undermining their faith 
in democracy. This process is again 
described by the Commission: “By 
a paradox the more support the peo- 
ple have given to TANU as a party 
the more they have reduced their par- 
ticipation in the process of govern- 


ment’, Apart from this, the Commis- 
sion noted other difficulties wiz., loss 
of free and democratic discussion; loss 


of interest in the proceedings of par- 
liament and formalization of demo- 
cratic institutions. Certainly, if these 
trends were left unchecked, sooner or 


later, the country would suffer under 





























































a highly bureaucratic organization F 
with the concomitant evils of abuse af . 
power, corruption and irresponsibie p 
lity. Hence, under guidance from the % 
President, the Commission reconp : 
mended that though the one-party : 
system under TANU ‘should be com f 
tinued, changes were needed in tht a 
electoral system to create active UF a 
terest. among yoters, It suggested that +i 
all citizens could contest elections 
provided they submitted their name “ 
to TANU district conferences. The = 
latter would draw a preference list Of th 
these candidates for submission to thé 7 
TANU National Executive Cong 9 
mittee which, in turn, would cho a 
two candidates for each constituenty ¥ 
Once this selection was made candi 4 
dates could go to their areas and of he 
ganize their campaigns, under brow w! 
supervision of the Party. , 
An Experiment Ph 
Under this novel system, Tanzaniil Ny 


went to the polls on September 2h 


1965. It was indeed an experimel 
to save democracy in a one-party stig 
Over 2.2 million people exercigt 
their Votes; 713 citizens first. submittt 
their names as candidates. Thro 

out the country, rival candidates lel 
meetings where yoters pol a chancel 
judge their individual qualities, I 















results of the elections came as a gm Bic: 
surprise to many, Of the 31 stam wo 
ing MPs 16 were defeated, includi oi 
11 Ministers, and of 30 TANU af inc 
cials, 22 were unsuccessful. Refernt for 
to the results, President Nyéreré ¢0f su 
mented, “It means that every ment thar 
of Parliament is now forced to remé os 
ber in all his actions that the 7 iia 
are his masters” wa 
Perhaps, more important than Til Ren 
zania’s recent elections are the st eid 
taken by her in certain other di ow 
tions. The first is the policy off Eng 
canization. At independence in [i whi 
cember 1961, over two-thirds of Wo; 
ganyika's civil servants were Gi i 
triates; today most of these posta) ja 
Africanized. At the same time the 
old colonial policy of keeping\ti ici 
servants away from politics has dj mer 
rejected. Foday civil servants aq spick 
hold high places in the Party and the 
versa. This, indeed, is'a great dey vide 
. nile 
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nizanOn vin the rolonia) legacy. Thirdly, 
Huse of ner | guidance of the 
ponsibils Hy Tatizathia will be establish- 
rom the etianent Commission of en- 
recone Hite cases of abuse of power by 
ne party a Fexponsilile places, When 
be cone iasion stirts working, there 
l in the several lesons which Tan- 
tive fe Hd teil us in the way prac 
sted, that tey sliould work, 
elections mill - hack to the results of 
ir navies is, 1 have found a genuine 


es, “The oon GLO all Africans to see 
ce list al BD ibew class ol exploiters take 
on to the ol old masters. "We did 
c Com 


gt for freedom to replace white 
m with black’—said a young 
A feat fender to me. Tanzania's 
de candis Omi development, thus, must go 
s andl OF PH Wakd with social equality 
der broatl ie iilividuals belong to the 
auity, and one could be an ex- 
@ fellow men. The founda- 
‘Affiran socialism, says Julius 
ig “the Extended Family. 


ld chouse 
stituentyy 


iB anzant j 
ember 
-<perim 
Dar ey state 

exercis® 
submit 

Throwgie 
idates held . 


a chance Pintiy as x whole the problem 


lities. q # language has become a poli- 
e 25 a pTeat mie, Guy for the tcacher the 


31 stan Temains : the work of teaching 
|. includim Met a language which at one 
TANU ume ume is essentially 


mand yet something which, for 
Hot for employment, is fun- 
i Admittedly, ic will often 
fray certain quarters that 
f one of the languages of 
Sos Sanskrit. The state- 
pr tlie question, especially in 
The great majority of our 


Referring 
jyerere 
eTy MTS 
cto rene 
c the peopl 


nt than 


ve the i fen learn ic in schools of their 
other dit im and in such schools 
sticy of Af is indeed foreign, no matter 
lence in E it the conditions. of the outside 


Mt denvand. 


irds of % 
rirds Emotive for learning any lan- 


were. pttr the average child to be 
ese posts with, js proximity of use and 
ne time, Bi Y mltant necessity for communi- 
keeping cry m Tosay that, through direct 


arching, a schoolehild will 
sipla language if you speak it all 
imé f§ something of a specious 
ment. In the Bengali-medium 


aL bay definition, English is not 
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The true African Socialist. does not 
look on one class of men as his bre- 
thren and another as his natural ene- 
mies....He regards all men as his 
brethren—as members of his ever ex- 
tending Family”. (Ojamaa, The Basis 
of African Socialism, 1962), 

Is this concept utopian ? The values 
of African communal life were rele- 
vant in a traditional system; but 
could they be preserved and éxtended 
along with the process of modernizing 
the society ? Would not the new eco- 
economic activities, industries and 
factories, further education and ad- 
vance of Alvicans to higher jobs bring 
in new elements of conflict in society ? 
Could these be checked or kept under 
control by party or government? 
Would that not by itself create new 
areas of conflict and reduce the party 
into an elite group and make govern- 
ment more arbitrary? These are 
questions to which Tanzania's leaders 
will haye to find answers some day, 


nglish As She Is Teached”’ 


ANTHONY J. 


BEVINS 


spoken outside the English class even 
if spoken within. There is also the 
qualitative difference. between the 
baby, with no means of communica: 
tion, watiting to contact a parent and 
a schoolchild, with his own ample 
mother-tongue at hand, mischievously 
lusting for the annihilation of the 
bore by the blackboard. For the confu- 
sions and contradictions in the teach- 
ing of English are so very great that 
it has become the rule rather than 
the exception to find dullness and 
indifference dragging at the heels of 
such classes. 


In Bengal, where I haye come to 


know this pow with some inti- 
macy, the child has a full and fluent 
tongue of his own. A_ language 


which, he will proudly inform you, 
once won the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture at the hands of Tagore. Tlhvus, 
to the student at school, the learning 
of English becomes at once incon- 
venient. and difficult. The former 
because of its immediate uselessness 
and the latter because of the lack ol 
proximity, Of course parents can 
speak English, but naturally their 


own mother-tongue comes much 
easier in the most important class- 
room of all, the home. 

The child, however, is a victim 6! 
the system. He wanders, pointlessly 
forced, through a rather lifeless 
course of repetiticn and generally 
finishes up with a structural know- 
ledge of the English langnage sufh- 
cient for a limited set of ideas. 
he tries to express ideas beyond the 
scope of the structures he has receiv- 
ed or, more frequent, if there is a 
gap in his structural knowledge, then 
he naturally reverts to. the “transla- 
tionary revenge of a word for a word. 


Thus, “to go for a drive in a car” 
becomes “to go for a walk in a car’ 
“arm” becomes “hand” and “foot” 


becomes “lee”, This can be seen all 
along the line. Phe student has a 
certain quantity of bricks, but some- 
one, somewhere, has forgotten the 
hod, plumb-line and sink. 


“Then I Got Dressed” 

The sentence, “Then 1 got dress 
ed," might well be all right as a 
structure in isolation, but when it 
leads to an edifice in which all the 


sentences never exceed five words, 
begin with “Then” and contain the 
one verb “got”, the result is quite 


distressing. Lf this is permitted by 
the method (or, eyen more relevant, 
not forbidden) then the student will 
use it. Our methods and our teach. 
ing of this subject are apallingly bad 
and perhaps because English in the 
classroom has become such a dead 
language, devoid of imagery and 
humour, the student is validly bored, 
This boredom is invariably passed 
back to the teacher who marks (with 
infinite degrees of care andl of care 
lessness) the end product of tlris, the 
greatest of all ‘protected’ industries 

In like manner are the majority of 


Bengali children taught English 
And English children, French. And 
French children, German, The dif 


ference betnge that English children 
and French children, indeed children 
the world over, apart from the unfor- 
tunate Indian students, do not take 
their higher education in anything 
but their own tongue. The greatey 
vart of higher education in Bengal 
is in the English medium. ‘The 
student who strives for a Master's 
degree is; therefore, at some stage or 
other, flung from his secure Bengali 
perch into the mud of memory; an 
educational slough of despond. 
Memory, because by this time he has 
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probably distorted, if not forgotten 
altogether, the inadequate structures 
that he began with. A matter of des- 
pondency because it is a memory not 
of his own thoughts and ideas, but 
rather hunks and chunks of answer 
books. And their English isn't all 
that hot either. To expect the 
student, with his farcically limited 
knowledge of the language, to put 
ideas, his or anyone else's, into his 
own words would be to expect him 
to throw up a chance pass for certain 
failure. 

The ramifications of this fact are 
widespread. The student, mostly, 
doesn't want to be stimulated, teased 
or ee into thought by his 
teacher. Ie wants, above all else, to 
be led, fed and provided with set an 
swers to the questions which the 
teacher thinks might occur, Surely 
higher education is not facts and 
figures, but the sense of analysis and 
discrimination that thought on those 
facets can give? It is this thinking 
and judging for yourself that remains 
in residue once the details are gone, 
Cramming can never give that qua- 
lity, but cramming is their only road 
to a pass. ‘They are assuredly vic- 
tims of the system. A system that 
infuriatingly thrives on being neither 
one nor the other; neither Bengali 
nor English. Perhaps it. will never 
be; and 50, being teachers, we have 
to. make the best of the corpse of a 
system in which we worm an exis- 
tence, A best, at best, that is bad; 
for the pupil is a conscript. 

The problem of language has be- 
come a political one indeed. On the 
level of the State itself, there is no 
problem. If it weré solely a matter 
of West Bengal in isolation from its 
context of India, the solution would 
be both straightforward and effective. 
If the Master's degree could be taken 
either in English or Bengali, it would 
be found that the great majority ol 
students would opt for their own 
language and with undoubtedly good 
results, There would automatically 
he a revulsion for the burden that 
has been theirs for so long. An arti- 
ficial burden; a punishment for which 
no offence has been committed other 
than being born into a Bengali. 
medium home and enyironment, A 
punishment they do not deserve, but 
suffer from generation to generation. 
Not all students would desert Eng- 
lish, just as some English children 
stick to French and some Frencly chil- 
dren go in for German. ‘These stu- 
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dents, however, remain in the subject 
because they like it and because they 
like it, they do well. They are in- 
terested in the language for rhe sake 
of the language and not for the sake 
of status. They become specialists 
and the labour is thus efficiently 
divided. An ideal solution to the 
problem; perhaps too ideal, For the 
snag is that we are on the wrong 
level. “The state of West Bengal can- 
not be extrapolated from the context 
of India. It might work in, Switzer- 
land or the EGM, but not in India. 
Or is it as simple as that ? 


The Choice 

For Bengal the answer, assuming 
tat the problem will ever be faced, 
is a choice. Qn the one hand, there 
is the decision in fayour of Bengali, 


The Press 

















in which case the Centre is upset i 
a kick in the teeth for a national 
language: if such a thing is ever to Be 
forthcoming. On the other hand)® 
there is a decision to make all teagh 
ing, from school to college, Englist 
medium. The practical impossibility 
and political inexpedience of such @ 
move is obvious; for it would mean 
the death of Bengali just as surely a& 
Gaclic is dying in England today 
And then we always have the casiet 
of all political decisions; to retail 
the status quo, If all justice is @ 


be done to the students of Bengal) tle 

we must face up to the dangers uth the 

herent in the last and negative moveE ) 

the move of nor moving, of sitting) is 

on this irresponsible and unforgivg pre 
able fence for ever. 
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Mrs Gandhi's Proposals - 
Hi: 
~ tei 
COMMENTATOR a 
hy 
A measure of endorsement of the tion Front, an equal recognition Of he 
Prime Minister's proposals on the force of Vietnamese nationalixii tra 
Vietnam was expected from news- a sophisticated understanding @ tio 
papers in their current mood. There Hanot’s relations with Peking andy cee 
is nothing to be surprised at if most similar understanding of the née the 
of them have found in the proposals for an Asian presence—these are ig ih 
a way out of the impasse. They have points on which an adaptation i M; 
taken American response for granted policy is essential before anything TI 
and stressed that the fate of the In- can be achieved, For this “moregiggy pr: 
dian proposals, most reasonable in tive and intelligent diplomacy & ap 
the circumstances, depends on whe- wards the United States” is necessail the 
ther Hanoi and Peking are prepared and the Geneva conference and ap 
to shed their recaleitrance. But afew peals for peace are irrelevant So: 
regard the proposals as unsatisfactory Another dissident is Patriot whid 
and predict failure because of their says that the many imperatives in Iggy di: 
inherent inadequacy. Prime Minister's proposals are nal my 
In a voice more strident than that likely to impress those most conced Ti 
of others The Times of India has ed, Her suggestion that the way cis 
accused New Delhi of a “Wilsonian must stop will cause only amusememl cay 
manoeuyre to appease critics at home in the Pentagon. As for the dem ch: 
by fabricating an unconvincing ini- perate Vietnamese, both in the No bu 
liative on Vietnam”, It says that no and in the South, who are fight by 
initiative from any non-aligned source for their nation’s life with their back mx 
can be of any value unless its pur- to the wall, they may not have: thf o! 
pose is, by friendly persuasion and to listen to any advice unless it my so 
diplomacy, to help in reshaping the immediately practicable and promaggy get 
U.S. policy that has only given com- to help lift the weight of Amerie the 
fort and hope to Peking and Hanoi, aggression. The proposal for sammy ¢x 
Genuine reforms in South Vietnam moning the Geneva conference wil Ag 
the position and role of the Buddhists be acceptable to them only if Am@gi sor 
there, the future of the Ky regime, rica stops bombing targets in Viet 
the importance of free elections, a nam first and agrees to withdraw sin 
recognition of the National Libera- forces. 
ju 
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Dis provided’ by The supports Mr Johnson's latest adyen- Vietnam in lace of almost continuous 


set by) Times which says that ture in Hanoi and Haiphong. With bombings for over a year, the raids 
—. Anatate bn an American the bombing of targets on the ont- are now beginning to pinch, He, 
to Be wal before negotiations can skirts of these two cities the Johnson therefore, assumes that unless Hanoi 
hand, 3 fot be taker as a realis. administration has now done almost wants “to change the rules of the 
veadh hut Beier yc it is the next everything ait said or indicated it war”, it cannot carry on tdefinitely. 
nlisht whiny ‘or an American sur could not do except bomb China, Not satisfied with the implied endoy- 
Teity Peventiahty wot likely to and the end of this “melancholy sement of American action, he warns 

oH them by military o1 chapter” in American history is not India against taking any peace ini- 


stich) a” : ! te oak 
mors On the question of vet. The administration said it was tiative. (This was before Mrs Gan 


a) j 
wae | Berrrensttation the paper not secking a military solution Lo the dhi's broadcast) , vit is not clear 
toa pGeners conference will pre- war, and it is How obviously secking what role India, either On its own 
ee’ M Ualiied to deal with it precisely that. It said it was there initiative or through the Interna- 
casitst 7 it and “this should satisfy merely to help a legitimate Govern. tional Control Commission, can play 
rota OW is clearly against India ment defend itself and it has ended in bringing peace nearer”, Any 
2 ES au definite proposals for set- up by supporting “a military clique” hasty step can only lead to diplomatic 
Dengaly OF to shape the terms of ‘that is not a government. “The embarrassment, although the com 
rCV§ Vis Bt Greord is the job of the re- guile” of this administration éxercis- mission, as a continuing link be 
mover Geneva conference and that ed in the name of high and even tween the two Viemams, stands ready 
sitting re faust be left for the noble principle, is hard to match. It to be utilised as an effective media- 
i forghy F was not going beyond the I7th paral- tor in working out the mechanics ol 


Ratesman Mrs Gandhi's lel in Vietnam and it went bevond. a settlement. He thinks peace im 
BOVE” Appears commendable It was merely going to respond to tiatives should come from “non 
My seasons. She has addressed enemy attacks on its bases, but it involved” Powers which perhaps 
Ht o the whole problem of the went over to the offensive. It was exclude India because of its chair. 

Epa to end it, of which the — not going to get involved in a major manship of the Control Commission 
ame 4 part The paper war on the Asian land mass but it Meanwhile, bombing raids may con- 

Be dint if Mis Gandbidoes did. The President was not even tinue to soften up North Vietnamese 
¥ a, the fault will be of faithful to his bad resolves, he has resistance and lay the basis “for 
ot i Pekitig which have “con- not merely misled his enemies but creating a favourable climate fo 


¥ treated” numerous well his friends. talks” by strengthening the hands of 

Hpitiauives, including some Reston says that.a great deal hangs the doves in North Vietnam's ruling 

TA, "Rut even failure will on whether the American people can Workers’ Party. Nihal Singh ts not 

ition a woeve for ber in this most trust the pronouncements of their worried about possible casualties it 
onalistm mea iticky areas of interna- Government, whether they can re- the raids continue, for Hanoi reports 


ling a antl fext only to suc- main united on purposes they under- available to him confirm prelimmary 


e ane ily important to know what stand and respect, whether the allies estimates that there have been sur- 
je eee Mirae Like The Hin- believe Washington really wants 4  prisingly few civilian casualties from 
. aren air y this paper ilso cautions compromise settlement in Vietnam, the initial raids on the Hanoi and 


ition BT i, ni Seeding future steps. or merely an enemy surrender on Haiphong oil depots. “A major 
Mubrequire much more careful Washington's terms. What if the factor of course has been the preer 
Sion and Consultations that enemy now brings in new supplies sion of the bombing runs, tw which 
nacy Piave been bestowed upon overland from China's ports to replace 1 can testify from the set of photo- 
neceswite | the bombed Haiphong stores of oil graphs I saw in Saigon”. He does 
and af j . and places them just over the China not consider it necessary to explain 
at. i border from North Vietnam? Will how he could be so sure that ther 
ot whit Wo Hewspapers in In- the U.S. then carry the bombing to had been no raids other than whut 
e5 tH bn ‘ W them big, have ar “the source” in Ghina? Nobody he saw in the set of photographs, o1 


anytl 
more a 


are AG eye wih The New York knows, because so many things have that photographs of all raids had 
COTTER pwhich mititie them to publish been said here and then repudiated been shown to him, or that photo- 
the ; Oppenting in the Ameri- that everybody is in doubt. This ts graphs of raids on civilian targets had 
nuscrnieel Mammen Wot ali of these dispat- the larger question about the war been taken, He has also many words 


be Of miich interest to India; and President Johnson. There seems of praise for Ar V ice-Marshal 


the 

‘he North ne Of them, like a recent one to be no guiding principle to what Nguyen Cao Ky who heads what 
> fightttt ies Reston, are, Reston’s com- he is doing, There is little faith in Reston calls the military clique in 
heir fon the American bombing the U.S. in. the official spoken word. South Vietnam. 

have: Gi bt Wieinam is remarkable not There is immense power but little 

less Hg Mi ior the forthvightness that confidence in anything except that Swatantra’s Advice 

i promise Milvmarks his dispatches as for this power will be used by Lyndon Confident in its knowledge that 


Americm ae it provides to the views Johnson until January 20, 1973. most of the newspapers would not 
for ; by Indian apologists of Almost simultaneously, a report dare or care to criticise it, the Swa- 
rence Wl mii action among whom are appeared in The Statesman from its tantra party has become quite pro- 

if Ame phour Wewspaper men. Singapore-based correspondent, §.  lific in its specialised advice on all 
s in Visi in pWrites that there is not a Nihal Singh, saying that in spite of matters to all quarters. It scems to 
thdraw dt } mia} fation in the world that the great fortitude shown by North have, however, overstepped the limit 
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in advising the U.S, that it should 
liberate North Vietnam after a spell 
of heavy bombing, for The Times of 
India has come down on it wilh a 
caustic editorial describing the party 
as “our swadeshi hawks" who have 
the capacity to “out-Johnson Presi 
dent Johnson in his Vietnam policy" 

The paper notes that many 
of the Swatuntra party's recom- 
mendations on how the world 
should be put to rights are addressed 
not so much to New Delhi as to the 
U.S. Government. The party does 
nol consider it necessary to explain 
how the physical destruction of Viet 
nam will promote either the interests 
of India or the stability of the region 
as a whole. It docs not consider the 
possibility of-a nuclear conflict “or it 
does presumably welcome it”. ‘Ra- 
tionality, however, is something 
which cannot be expected of cru- 
saders who firmly helieve thar the 
United States owes it to mankind 
to obliterate every Communist on 
earth, if necessary with the use of 
nuclear power” ‘The spectacle of 


French Films 
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such misplaced dedication is impres 
sive, rather comic and also more than 
a little frightening—which inciden- 
tally is what the hydrogen bomb 
also is. 

A news-item that the Union Food 
Minister, Mr C. Subramaniam, has 
decided to use only a Fiat car instead 
of an imported car for reasons ol 
economy and austerity has: provoked 
Super to declare in his “te in 
Patriot that as a disciplined “Wheat 
Cong” he has decided on the follow- 
ing sacrifices: 1. He will not drink 
King of Kings any more; he will 
drink only ordinary Black Dog 
whisky. 2. Even if he is elected to 
the ALGC., he will not stay in 
Sun n’ Sands; he will stay only in the 
Faj. 3. He will not use the two- 
ton air conditioning unit promised 
by Sethji; he will insist on a mere 
one-ton unit. The Fiat decision, 
Super writes, is like devaluation. 
There is no point now of talking 
about it; what is necessary is to hold 
the “sacrifice line” at some reason- 
able point. 


In Retrospect 


PrAaszopH Kumar Marrra 


THe four films [rom France shown 


recently by the film societies 
in Caloutta are the second in a series 
organised by the Federation of Film 
Societies of India in association with 
the French Embassy. "The ‘first, held 
some two ‘years back, confined itsell 
to the Nouvelle Vague. ‘The present 
one, together with another three to 
he screened shortly, is a sort of re- 
trospect. 

Unlike the first which was a com- 
pact programme covering a short pe- 
riod, the current one stretches from 
1987 to 1955—not, a well-carved-out 
period. Three directors, Jean Renoir, 
Marcel Carne and Rene Clair, figure 
in the retrospection but cert: sinly not 
with the best they have produced, 

Jean Renoir’s French Can-Can is 
a pamter’s film. The use of colour 
and the compositions show his 
father’s influence on him. Renoir 
creates the miliew with an affection 
and fondness of things past. The 
Paris at the turn of the century 
haunts him with its sights and 
sounds, its pretty belles and dedicat- 
ed artists. One such is Danglard 
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(played by Jean Gabin), a dreame: 
and a perfectionist whose only obses- 
sion is tO present can-can, a dance 
form marked by vitality and youth- 
fulness. He loves to pick up girls 
from the gntter and turn them into 
accomplished artistes. To him no- 
thing except his work is important 
and he is ruthless about the rest. The 
LonnuoUs story at times just does not 
hold together. What captivates is 
Renoir’s wit, and observation of men 
and women, who never failed to fas- 
cinate him. The performance of the 
can-can in the end has a yvibrance all 
its own that builds up a moment of 
ecstasy. 

The one thing common between 
Irench Gan-Can and Le Carrosse 
D'or (The Golden Goach) is Re- 
noir’s intense conviction of the per- 
formance of art and the ephemeral 
nature of human selacionsh ioe: In 
Le Carrossé D'or, the eariter creation, 
the performer Camilla (Anna Mag- 
nani) realises in the end that for her 
and her fellow artistes the stage is 
the world and the whole reality. The 
curtain divides them from the au- 


dience and even the admirers among 
them and she is entitted to their ovm 
tion and applause when the carta 
rings down to muke an impregnable 
wall. Stepping out of the stage meant 
destruction of the illusion which for 
the performer is reality. ‘The story 
is told in a fairy-tale atmosphere, ie 
sulated from the realities of the 
workaday world. Once again Reno 
creates a dream-world with his sulg 
feel for colour. A. new dimension & 
added by Vivaldi concert. 

Marcel Carne’s Drole de Dramé 
produced just before the Secontl 
World War, with Jacques Prevert a 
the story writer is very much wiliké 
his other films shown here befores 
Les Visiteurs du Soir, Le Jour se Let 
and Hotel du Nord with their sw 
bre settings, the present one seems 


much Prevert’s as it is by Garne Pat 


vert’s story lias all the ‘ingenuity @ 
make it a delectable comedy, The 
dialogue, even in English sub-tide 

retains the sparkling French {lavotil 
Although London is the place whem 
the funny things happen the ehap 

ters seem hardly English enough 
They have a strange “knack to be 
have in the Gallic way. 


Killer of Butchers 

The crazy killer of butchers 
basically a romantic, He geus b 
as the animals he loves are killed 
the hutchers. So they must be rem 
ed for their most tnromantic 
The wife of the botanist. who au 
much of the fiaseo has her roma 
spell too but that fs soon to be @ 
cumseribed The botanist, 7 
bishop and the aunt hetween til 
selves share many fads, foibles 7 
eccentricities that lend them tw (iil 
cature. The milkman and his ba 
have all the youthful innocence 
the romantic proclivities Of the wi 
as yet unriffled by sordid occurreng 
It is to the credit of Carne and W 
vert that they bind together all thé 
disparate elements to make an @ 
nently enjoyable comely. 

Le Bélles-deNuit by Rene G 
confirms him as a film-maker willl 
personal and distinctive style of 
own. He is held to be one of @ 
few masters of the cinema who, @ 
Chaplin and Disney, has created 
world of his own. For this film} 
has elaborated a theme which wall 
the back of his mind for a long tit 
“It is usual for each century 10% 
understand itself’; he wrote Jong, 
“and in its ignorance of itself. 19 
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WHATS CHARMINAR GOT THAT 
NO OTHER INDIAN CIGARETTE HAS ? 






WORLD CLASS. 
THAT S WHAT! 


Among the world’s top 20 cigarettes, India’s billion-seller has what it takes 
to give real smoking pleasure. The secret is in its tobaccos. They're deep 
brown. .rich. Just like the tobaccos in the world’s ten most popular brands. 
Remember, Charminar tobaccos are specially developed. And, triple matured. 
They give every Charminar a flavour that’s rich...a taste that’s unique. If you 
smoke Charminar, you know what we’re talking about. If you don’t, find out 


lor yourself toda’ 
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with regret towards the past!" It 
seems a high-sounding idea requiring 
a philosophical treatise for elabora- 
tion but its realisation on the screen 
shows the virtuosity and inyentive- 
ness of Clair. The comic overtone 
admirably fits in with the conception 
of a very original story in. which 
dreams freely mingle with reality and 
an atmosphere, altogether different, 
is created, 

The provincial music teacher re 
lapses into dreams to escape reality 
whic h hurts him. The girls he sees 
around daily becomé transformed in 
his dreams and inhabit exotic places. 
They become different, delightful 
and desirable. The music teacher is 
an aspirant composer, In his dreams 
he finds himself conducting his own 
music. All the while in his dreams 
he travels back in time cil in the 
end the cavemen of Gaul chase him 
around, His trance is broken; he 
accepts the girl, the neighbouring 
girage owner's daughter, and recon- 
ciles himself to reality. The reality 
now is somewhat different, for, 
meanwhile his: musical composition 
has been accepted by the National 
Opera. 

Travelling back in time is to rea- 
lise the myth that the old days were 
better, Clair, in a mood of riotous 
imagination, places Gerard Philipe 
(the composer) in a jeep which is a 
sort of time machine to travel back 
and forth in time: when the whole 
ast chases him he looks askance ; 
bis friends suggest that he has ‘dis- 
turbed the past’. 

Clair’s use of sound should have a 
special metition. From the very be- 
ginning all sorts of sound, the motor 
mechanic's, the plumber's, the road 
cleaner’s, provide distraction for the 
musician. In his dreams even when 
an orchestra is being played the whole 
lot of them with their instruments 
make an ‘orchestra’. of their own, 
Alongside the main stream of events 
the minor characters thrive on their 
warmth of friendship; by a single 
stroke the director creates a wealth 
of human material. 

Clair’s flair for the comical and 
his allpervading romanticism, com- 
bine with his deep humanism to 
make a tour de force. 
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Book Review 


AFTER NEHRU : INDIA’S NEW 
IMAGE 

By G. §. Bhargava 

Allied Publishers, New Delhi. Rs. 20. 


THe succession story after Nehru, 

which is an anaemic record of 
intrigues and selfish alliances, could 
have inspired Mr C. P. Snow to write 
a novel. Ee would have said, “It is 
a good story, Sir; so good that it is 
really, Sir, a story and a half". But 
in the hands of Mr Bhargava, despite 
his pretensions that he was given 2 
ringside view of the game, the story 
has so many gaps and loose ends, 
characters who appear to have no 
motives, let alone principles, that 1 
will take readers years to finish the 
first four chapters which contain 
about 70 pages. Lovers of spiteful 
gossipy tales will also be sorely dis- 
appointed. Why doesn’t Mr Bhar- 
fava write more about things like 
why Indira was called Priyadarshini 
in the late Nehru's wilt and not In- 
diva Gandhi or why the late Mi 
Shastri kept Dr Radhakrishnan sit 
ting from six in the €vening to three 
in the morning on the eve of naming 
his Cabinet, or probably about peo- 
ple like that “young woman Deputy 
Minister who had a_ pardonable 
weakness for the good things of life 
like cabaret and ball-room dancing” 
who would attend the Secretariat 
and Parliament in a coarse home- 
spun sari and a blouse of adequate 
leneth. Mr Bhargava has spite, 
which is a good thing. But he 
should attempt to make it a little 
stronger, Otherwise when he writes, 
“Funnily enough, Mr Krishna Me- 
non was also in the run”, we may 
ask, like that sour old type in the 
“Where is the fun. pray?” 





party, 

Even then Mr Bhargava may write 
another book which it seems he 
would. But he may not write about 


politics, because Kutch, the 22 days 
war or the Chinese puzzle are so 
fresh in the public mind that he 
could spare himself the trouble of 
copying from newspapers (Indian) 
The only part of the hook which 
contains material worth notice is the 
summary of the content of the C.B.T. 
report on Patnaik-Mitra affairs. 
Bengali readers of the book re 
quire a strong warning. Mr Bhar- 
gava knows Mr Atnlya Ghosh. And 
Mr Atulya Ghosh is “steeped in Gan- 


dhian. lore", “wields a facile pen 
“imbibes Akhoy Sarkar's fair for 
literature”. Atulya is a podl, too 
He has written prose verse, Above! 
all he is a superb orator in Bengali 
His bunch of Jetters to a friend 
daughter Mira broke new ground i) 
modern Bengali writing, combinin 
lucid writing, chaste expression ant 
an easy style". This Atulya, too, it} 
seems, is not a man but a man and@ 
half, 

NrryapriyA Guosi 


Letters 


Vietnam 


The Bangla Congress in a state 
ment condemning the U.S, bombing 
of the Hanoi-Haiphong area said that 
the U.S. policy in Vietnam had never 
got the support of the Indian peo 
ple and boped that the America 
people would also rise in protest 
against the U.S. bombing of Nort 
Vietnam and save the world from 
another devastating global war. 

The Bangla Congress has emerged 
as a political party and is bound 
influence public opinion in this Stat 
to the extent it deserves, but its state 
ment suffers from a serious weakaes 
because it is silent on the pro-inl 
perialist game the Indian Goyer 
ment is playing. It was the duty 
the Indian Government as Chairmaf 
of the International Control Gom 
mission to oppose U.S, military 
sence in Vietnam in a flagrant vidi 
tion of the 1954 Geneva Agreementt 
it was India’s further duty to name 
the U.S.A. as aggressor in Vietnaly 
and demand immediate withdrawal of 
Americal forces. On the contra 
New Delhi is helping the illegal andl 
puppet Ky regime by allowing ex@ 
ports from this country of trucks and 
tractor, industrial gases, medicines 
and similar items to South Vietnam 

Never before was the contradicting 
between the Indian hbourgeoisJandl 
lord Government and the people sa 
sharp as it is today, For maintaiti 
ing class rule, the big hourgeoisie iy 
India aré becoming more and more 
dependent upon U.S. imperialisny 
both externally and internally This 
explains P.L. 480 food imports, d 
valuation of the rupee, fertilizer pe 
licy and many other things. Ax @ 
result, our sovereignty and indepen 
dence are gradually becoming item 
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ber, 1962. From then on the Soviet 
Union has pursued a policy in inter- 
national affairs which puts to shame 
even the staunchest supporter of 
non-violence. If anyone has the 
faintest hope that there will be some 
sort Of a Moscow-Peking rapport il 
the U.S. further escalates the war, he 
is sadly mistaken. The only way 
now open to the Vietnamese and also 
the Chinese people seems to be the 
arduous, blood-trodden people's wat 
which, though time-consuming and 
terrible in human suffering, will fin- 
ally defeat modern imperialism. 
Miaik KuMAR MITRA 
Calcutta 


Mr Johnson ts not worried about 
the anti-American criticism in Ame- 
rica and elsewhere because he realises 
that there is little force behind it, 
thanks to the negative and uncemra- 
dely attitude of Russia and China and 
other East European countries to- 
wards the heroic people of Vietnam. 
Russia and China are engaged more 
in diplomacy than in proletarian in- 
ternationalism, Russia is more in- 
terested in Indonesia and India and 
China in Pakistan in their power 
strugele. But the Indonesian Com- 
munists have been butchered while 
India is now coming under the direct 
control of America. 

The Korean war was another story. 
America, despite her modern wea- 
ons and the dubious diplomacy of 
fa friends, conceded a major defeat 
because the people of Korea were 
directly helped by China, and Rus 
sia played a more positive role there. 
But now, because of the Sino-Soviet 
rift, both China and Russia are uti- 
lising Vietnam as a means to win 
their theoretical battle. Let Russia 
turn out more jewellery to decorate 
her maidens while Vietnamese girls 
are raped and tortured, Let China 
made atom and hydrogen bombs 
while her neighbour suffers at the 
hands of the Americans. 

NIRMALENDU MITRA 
Calcutta 


Your leader “The American Cen. 
tury is a grim pointer to socialist in- 
action in the face of mounting im- 
perialist intervention in Asia. The 
US.S.R.'s reluctance to be dragged 
into confrontation with the U.S.A, 
is the outcome of a complacency that 
grows at a certain stage of devélop- 
ment in all spheres, Russia refuses 
to take risks of a global war which 


she wants to avoid by her policy of 
‘peaceful co-existence’, rhis runs 
totally counter to the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist concept of fighting imperialism 
hy stubborn revolutionary ardour 
and zeal. 

Socialism is a living force; peace 
is everybody's desire, but peace and 
socialism arc synonymous with a re- 
cognition of humanistic values, with 
a determination to condemn outside 
interference in the Jiberation struggles 
of other countries. The Johnson ad- 
ministration today represents the big: 
gest threat to world peace. Any fail- 
uré to stand up to it will be tanta 
mount to subservience to the will ol 
the imperialists, 

PRABHANSHU Bikastt SAHA 
Calcutta 


Your leading article “The Ameri- 
can Century” (July 8) is a compe- 
tent exposition of the attitudes of 
Russia and China towards the Viet 
nam war. The people of North Viet- 
nam are waging a long bloody strug- 
gle and their morale is too high to 
be damaged by any measure of U.S. 
aggression. American actions are 
being intensified despite extremely 
hostile public opinion all over the 
world. Viewed in this background, 
the roles of the Russians and the 
Chinese are not encouraging. Your 
comparison hetween the Korean and 
Vietnam wars, in this connection, 
exposes the strange features of Big 
Power dynamics. The bankruptcy 
of socialist partisanship. has certainly 
viven the U.S. the impetus ta conti- 
nue its savage attacks in Vietnam. 
The calculated evasion on the part 
of the socialist countries of their -re- 
vohutionary duty to defend the 
sovereignty and integrity of North 
Vietnam has been clear to all right 
thinking persons all over the world, 

The dangerous U.S. policy of esea- 
lation seems to worry a large number 
of people but a critical awareness of 
the magnitude of the U.S. terror in 
Vietnam is absent. Few peoples and 
governments seem to worry about 
the horrors committed on civilians 
by the use of napalm, fragmentation 
bombs, and toxic chemicals, in the 
vain) hope of sustaining a regime re- 
pudiated by its own people. It is 
tragic that, peoples and governments 
have got used to anything concerning 
the Vietnam war. 

Dep Durra 
Serampore 
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lt is heartening that critics of the 
U.S. bombing of the oil storage de- 
ots Gf the Handi-Haiphong area are 
ouder than its backers: But it ts 
uot enough to denounce the latest 
U.S. atrocity alone. The legal basis 
of American involvement in Vietnam 
is dubious, as the war in South Viet- 
nam is essentially a civil war. It 
was most unfortunate that a basically 


anti-colonialist country like the 
U.S.A. backed France with money 
(more than $2 billion) and moral 


support in her war effort against the 
freedom-fighters of Indo-Chinw. The 
U.S.A. committed the first offence by 
siding with colonialism, and 
then, like Macbeth, it does not care 
w withdraw its hands once they have 
heen dyed in blood. 

The origin of the Vietnam war was 
rooted in two conditions: the refusal 
of the Diem regime to discuss elec 
tien arrangements with the North, 
stalling thefeby the reunification of 
the divided country and flouting the 
terms of the Geneva agreement; and 
secondly, its attempt to liquidate all 
political Opposition and even abolish 
the elected village councils that con 
stituted the only torm of democratic 
rule in S. Vietnam. American com- 
plicity in both was obvious. Driven 
by its anti-Communist neurosis, the 
U\S.A. has ever since been helping 
set up authoritarian, anti-people dic 
tatorships in S. Viernam, and back- 
ing them to crush the Vietcong 
‘which, although Communist, is. also 
& genuine nationalist movement. 

The latest U.S. Gallup poll results 
indicate that the opinion in favott 
of withdrawal trom Vietnam 
mounted considerably. President 
Johnson broke faith with the people 
who voted for him on the 
moderation in foreign affairs; no 
sooner was he elected than he leaped 
into the shoes of Barry Goldwater 
and plunked down on the side of the 
hawks. ‘The latest American move 
only marks out its mastermind as a 
power-arrogant bully, 

Pryus 
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GANGULY 
Calcutta 


Yielding To U.S. 


I do not agree with Mr T. P, 
Mukherjee (July 8th), evem though 
he quotes from Time (March 1960) 


to substantiate his view that the 
process of surrender started unde: 
Nehru. Nehru, with his towering 


personality, never yielded to Ameri 


NOW 


pressure in matters of policy 
formulation. When in India indus 
trialisation was at in’ embryonle 
stage and U.S. aid was an imperative 
necessity, he did not hesitate to an 
nounce his policy of non-alignment, 
which was a rebuff to Dulles. In 
1956, when we were courting Russia, 
Nehru criticiséd the Russian venture 
in Hungary. In fact it was his tac 
tic, shrewd and wise, to use Russian 
aid as catalyst in order to secure more 
from the U.S.A. and vice versa, But, 
in doing so, he never let the aid 
givers have any dominating influence 
in our policy formulation. 

Shastriji also never yielded to 
American pressure, even if he did 
not use the Nehru tactic of securing 
aid. He did not adopt the economic 
measures suggested by the Bell 
Mission. 

It is during Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
regime that, New Delhi is yielding to 
American pressure, 


can 


PRANAB KUMAR DutTTa 
Calcutta 


A Banned Book 


Delhi newspapers report that tie 
West Bengal Government has pros 
cribed a particular book. 

I have not yet come this 
book which, I believe from the title, 
isan attempt at a definitive biography 
of a religious leader of medieval 
jengal by a Bengali scholar. | hope 
one of my friends will be able to send 
me a copy before it is proscribed in 
this Union Territory also. 

There may be doubts. about the 
scholarship of particular authors o1 
facts presented in particular books. 
But why proscription of tmtellectual 
und literary works? And _ this 
been apparently done on ‘popular’ 
demand. How do you explain this 
‘anti-intelectuatism' and ‘irrational 
ism’ in ‘ever-progressive’ Benyal? 


acTass 


has 


BASURAY-CHAUDHURI 
New Delhi 


Dipak 


Left, Unity 


It seems that my letter regarding 
left unity (June 17) has caused some 
misapprehension. I am not 4 mem. 
ber of the Left C.PI,, and my view 
should not, be taken as that of the 
official party. But I am one of those 
who support the movement of the 
common people in their daily strug- 





vle, and one naturally identifies on& 
self with a party that is ‘genuinely 
leftist’ both in intention and practice. 

Jt is trne that the Rivht C.P.I. ot 
the management of Patriot never 
claim that the paper is a Right C.P.1 
organ. But who does nok know that 
Dange (S. Amrat) holds an import 
ant share in the paper? 

Mr Amalendu Ganguli (July 1) is 
perfectly justified in urging the unity 
of all leftist parties in West Bengal, 
This unity, however, must be genue 
ine, not artificial. Only those forces 
which fight against imperialism and 
bourgevisie-landlord collaboration 
should unite Our main task is 
obviously to isolate the principal ene 
my of the people, Congress Raj, Tf 
would be dangerous to ally with 
ferces that directly or indirectly col- 
laborate with the Congress. Again 
united action not and shoul 
not mean that we should desist from 
exposing the hypocrisy and the antic 
people activities of other parties and 
individuals. The movement of they 
masses alone can ensure real unity of J 
the left Lorces. 


does 


ARUN \IAZUMBAR 
Caleutta 


Conscience ? 


\t Ludhiana, 
foundation stone, 
President, Dr 


while laying some 
the philosopher 
Radhakrishnan talked 


by and large of the ‘crisis of cons 
cence’ that the country is facing 
today, But have we Indians any 
conscience at all? This crisis @ 
conscienee, however, seems to alfedt 
ather people differently, One philys 
sopher, Bertrand Russell, resolwitig 
a ‘crmis of conserendce’ at the age 


of 92. tore up his Labour Party cant 
alter 40 years of association, walks 
the London, scornful off 
ivory towers and unterrified by abuse 
on the issues of peace, the Garihbeat 
crisis or Viernam, \nother philoge 
pher, Dr Albert Schweitzer, seared Wi 
his conscience, went to the jungles of 
\frica to serve humanity, — 

What is the reason for the ossife 
cation of our intellect that doe 76m 
throb with the living issues af the 
days? Js it the climate, as Mr Nini 
C. Chaudhuri puts it? Bat thea 
this climate produced Vyasdev, Gaile 
faria Buddha, Vidyasagar ont 
Tagore, 
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BETTER SELECTION IN PURCHASE 
IS THE NEED OF THE DAY 


For 


Durability & Quality 


in 
Hessian & Bags 
ALWAYS RELY ON 
PREMCHAND PRODUCTS 
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